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Volume No. 5 


Industrial Management Looks Ahead 


For some years INFORMATION SERVICE has devoted an issue to a report of the annual Congress of Amer- 
ican Industry sponsored by the National Association of Manufacturers. The 1952 mecting was held 
December 3-5. What was said by the speakers for and to the more than 3,000 industrial leaders pres- 
ent, regarding their problems, responsibilities, and outlook, has special significance in view of the new 
administration now taking over in Washington. We include here notes on some of the addresses. 


Freedom Regained? 


Naturally a note of satisfaction with the result of the 
national election would be frequently sounded, along with 
some aspersions on the trend of government during the 
past two decades. 

The retiring NAM president, Wim. J. Grede of Wis- 
consin, saw the election as writing “finis to two decades 
of incredible economic nonsense,” in which “our govern- 
mental policies . . . have so undermined our moral 
fibre that more and more of our citizens, while avoiding 
that which is illegal, have not hesitated to do that which 
has always been considered dishonorable. . . . The NAM 
stands squarely for the preservation of our —_- of 
individual opportunity and personal freedom. . . . There 
can be no compromise between a free economy and a 
total-state economy. .. . Freedom is not ‘freedom for this’ 
or ‘freedom from that’... not freedom for the NAM—or 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce—or the ClIO—or AFL. 

. There is no middle road of freedom. You are either 
for it or against it... . The Judeo-Christian philosophy of 
individualism . . . became an American fundamental when 
in 1776 our forefathers wove their deep religious convic- 
tions of the sanctity of the individual into the political 
fabric of government. . . . Today we have an opportunity 
to rededicate ourselves to those inspired principles.” 

Earl Bunting, managing director of the NAM, also 
interpreting the recent election said: “The American peo- 
ple have rejected Big Government as the medium through 
which problems are to be solved, and have denied the 
philosophy that individual man is caught in inexorable 
trends which he can neither comprehend nor do much 
about. .. . They have reaffirmed the great spiritual faith 
of our fathers that when morality prevails each man 
governs himself. . . . In denying Big Government, and 
defying Big Labor, the people have substituted Big Men 
(not Big Business) ; men of character and capacity, men 
of resource and courage, men of energy and enthusiasm, 
men whose records of accomplishment give assurance of 
intelligence and faithful performance.” 

The NAM was advised, however, by [Valter Chamblin, 


its vice president for government relations, that since “the 
Ship of State has been guided by a left-handed pilot for 
the last 20 years . . . you will not get back on a straight 
course overnight.” He noted that the new Congress is 
“barely Republican” with “Republican mavericks in both 
chambers.” So “administration policy must be carefully 
drafted with the view of obtaining support from Southern 
Democrats.” 
More Freedom for Public Utilities 


The president of the New York Central System, Wil- 
liam White, prefacing a plea for freedom of railroads from 
excessive restrictions and burdens imposed by federal and 
state regulatory policies and practices, took a strong stand 
also against public electric power developments. He men- 
tioned specifically those in the Tennessee and Columbia 
River basins and the extensive operations of the Rural 
Electrification Administration (which has encouraged and 
aided local groups in cooperatively obtaining access to 
electric power). The speaker denounced also a project 
(which he said was supported by both New York U. S. 
Senators) for public ownership and operation of a new 
hydro-electric plant using water from the Niagara River; 
also a current proposal for “confiscation” by New York 
state of a “privately owned railroad presently in bank- 
ruptcy” (presumably the Long Island) for ownership by a 
State Authority. “These things,” he said, “I call . . 
creeping Socialism,” which “most of us abhor. . .. Haven't 
we been too complacent, living in our own little worlds 
and forgetting that any threat of government operation 
of any industry in this country is only a forerunner of 
creeping Socialism that can engulf other industries ?” 

These remarks, as has been noted, were merely prefa- 
tory to Mr. White’s extensive discussion of the plight of 
the railroads, operating at the same time under “outmoded 
regulation” and increasing competition. His suggestions 
for regulation of transportation “modernized to meet pres- 
ent-day conditions,” whereby “the users of all forms of 
transportation shall pay the full cost of whatever form 
they elect to use,’ cannot be detailed here—though the 
many-sided and vital problems of transportation undoubt- 
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edly deserve more national attention than has been given 
them. 


Relief frcm Taxaticn 


Harvey Lutz, NAM tax consultant (former professor 
of public finance at Princeton), advocated reducing in- 
come taxes and relying more on consumption taxes, thus 
encouraging saving. By “transferring to the states and 
localities many of the things that the federal government 
is trying to do, . . . getting the government out of the 
areas of giving, lending, and ‘investing’ the people’s 
money,” and with also “more efficient organization and 
operation of the proper federal functions, there could be 
an immense cut of federal spending and federal taxes. 
The states would have to pick up a part of this check, but 
... there would remain in the pockets of the people a vast 
sum as savings for their own use over and above the 
necessary state and local costs of the additional services 
assumed by them.” 

This program, Dr. Lutz said, “will terminate the 
menace of statism” and “exorcise the specter of national 
socialism, clear away the roadblocks to economic prog- 
ress, and preserve the American way of life for ourselves 
and our descendants.” It will “reverse the trend toward 
centralization by bringing more of our government back 
home, away from Washington, into the state capitols, the 
county courthouses, and the city halls. That is where 
government of, for, and by the people belongs.” 

Francis Cherry, Governor-elect of .\rkansas, also at- 
tacked “the trend toward centralization of power in our 
national government,” which “stirs deep fear in the hearts 
of honest statesmen. Taxing powers are so monopolized 
that home rule . . . must be financed by federal grants in 
aid. The states’ regulatory powers are being usurped by 
government agencies. . . . Credit and banking functions 
once performed by private banks now are totally within 
the hands of government agencies. Government and 
government corporations now hold ownership of vast 
segments of productive enterprise which the free enter- 
priser contends might more efficiently and more profit- 
ably be managed by a government-regulated private 
ownership. All of these things and many others, through 
their implications, are stumbling blocks to the future 
growth and basic progress of the several states. It is the 
obligation of all of us to remove these obstacles.” 

Judge Cherry suggested that “many of our states’ diffi- 
culties and much federal government expense could be 
alleviated if a percentage of income-tax collections could 
be paid to the several states to go into their general funds 
with no restrictions involved.” Federal collection and 
state sharing “would avoid the problem of jurisdictional 
conflicts,” do away with dual administration, lessen com- 
pliance costs, and remove “tax competition among the 
states.” To find a formula for “equitable distribution” 
would be difficult, he admitted, but he believed it possible. 


Management's New Responsibilities 


If there appeared to be in some of the above-cited ad- 
dresses a considerable outcropping of nostalgia—of long- 
ing to “turn the clock back” to the 1920s—a recognition 
of irrevocable realities and of broad social responsibilities 
seemed to be a more prevalent note at the meeting. 
Various listeners commented on the lack of emotional 
diatribes against government as the eternal enemy of 
human freedom, such as had been occasional striking fea- 
tures of the programs in previous years—often by elo- 
quent speakers from outside industry.” The change of 


climate was obvious even though government under the 
“New Deal” and the “Fair Deal” received few encomiums. 

Looking forward, Mr. Bunting (in the address pre- 
viously noted) said that “leadership opportunities have 
fallen swiftly upon shoulders of men who must become 
industrial statesmen. The public can well expect that each 
businessman will not only work for the solution of his 
business problems of the day, but that he will cooperate 
with his neighbors . . . [in] the solution of community, 
state, national, and international problems. . . . Industry 
can well lead the way in health, safety, good-neighbor 
practices, resistance to monopoly in any form, and pro- 
vide opportunities for people to build security for people 
by people.” 

And U. S. Senator Wallace F. Bennett of Utah, a for- 
mer NAM president, reminded his audience that people 
are concerned with fundamental human problems that 
present “a challenge and a test” to the private enterprise 
system, and now especially to business leadership given 
new responsibility. 

“The time has come,” said Col. Willard Chevalier, 
executive vice-president of McGraw-Hill, publishers, “for 
industry to formulate in more precise terms than hereto- 
fore what it is for as well as what it is against. Now that 
we are to have a government that is willing to listen to 
industry, it is vital that industry give serious thought to 
what it has to say.” Government must ask industry for 
an indefinite period to “recognize and accept the demands 
of national security even at the price of some individual 
and company sacrifices.” This involves not only a military 
arsenal but also aid to other free nations to strengthen 
their economic and military resources, even though “this 
process will touch sensitive nerves in the American eco- 
nomic organization” (as in “adjustment of tariffs,” etc.). 
Industry’s wage and price policies must be such as to 
“maintain high living standards for our people.” And 
“our new government has told us that it will not turn back 
the clock on the social progress of recent years and that 
it is willing to extend some of those benefits to others as 
our capacity may permit.” It asks that industry accept 
these responsibilities also ‘as essential to the national 
security.” Government asks all businessmen also “to 
recognize always that the capitalist system . . . can endure 
only so long as it serves effectively . . . the whole people” ; 
and “in their individual and group decisions to give ample 
consideration to the general welfare.” Never has there 
been “a more urgent invitation for the men of industry to 
take the broad view of their obligations and responsi- 
bilities.” 

An award was presented to Clarence Randall, president 
of Inland Steel Company, as “Industry’s Man of the 
Year’—on account of his radio address in prompt re- 
sponse to President Truman’s effort to “seize” the steel 
industry during the steel strike. In connection with that 
ceremony H. E. Humphreys, Jr., president of the U. S. 
Rubber Company, made a notable address on business- 
men’s responsibilities. 

“T agree that a month ago,” said Mr. Humphreys, 
“Americans voted for more liberty and fewer hand-outs. 
... However, I feel strongly that businessmen must con- 
tinue to speak up for equal opportunity for all Americans. 
It is more important than ever” to make clear “that 
businessmen mean what they say when they ask for an 
end to special privilege. How tragic it would be if the 
next administration were to be as partial to business as 
the present one has been to labor. How tragic .. . if 
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the NAM should ever feel that its mission is to speak 
only for manufacturers! We must speak, both as indi- 
viduals and as a group, for all men. . . . Furthermore, 
we must do more than speak. We must also act... . 
Businessmen are responsible to all the people who have 
a stake in their enterprises. That includes stockholders 
and employes and customers . . . also . . . the general 
public... . 

“The public must run our economic system. You and 
I cannot rule it. We do not own it... . You and I are 
the stewards. We understand how the system should 
work. It is our duty to help make it thrive. It is also our 
duty to speak up and stand up for it... . For all too 
long business has been the whipping boy of government. 
Now that we have the opportunity to be treated as re- 
spectable equals on the American team, let us be fully 
worthy of our trust... . It is no time for talk about turn- 
ing back the clock, or even of thinking about it. The only 
thing we can ask—and the greatest thing we can ask—of 
the new administration is that businessmen be accepted as 
equal partners with labor and farmers and other groups 
in the task of carrying America forward as the land of 
freedom and opportunity for all.” 


Labor Relations 


Speaking at an evening session devoted to current 
human relations problems in industry, Howard M. Dirks, 
vice-president of the Carrier Corporation (Syracuse), dis- 
cussed a recent survey of communication policies and 
employes’ attitudes in two plants of a certain company 
where generally similar conditions prevailed, except that 
only one (Plant A) had a regular plan of oral communi- 
cations at monthly meetings. (This survey was reported 
in the Management Record.) In Plant A, 62 per cent 
of the employes said they felt they really “belonged” to 
the organization ; in Plant B, 29 per cent. As to informa- 
tion about what the company was doing and planning the 
ratio was 52:18; as rating of the employer as the best 
they knew or knew about, 45:20; as to ability te get their 
ideas to top management, etc., similar ratings. In both 
plants the subjects on which employes said they would 
like to get more information were the company’s pros- 
pects, the criteria for promotion, and the working of 
American business generally. 

From his own experience, Mr. Dirks has found that 
emphasis of effective two-way communication (he calls it 
“three-way,” since supervisors plan an important part) 
makes for good labor relations. In his company the inter- 
national union representing factory employes “hasn’t had 
occasion to submit a formal grievance” for nearly five 
years. Weekly officers’ meetings, regular divisional and 
departmental meetings, monthly meetings of 150 execu- 
tives, and a voluntary educational program operated by 
and for employes are included in the communications 
program ; and various checks are used to assure that com- 
munication does not become a one-way process. 

“Let’s hope,” concluded Mr. Dirks, “that none of us 
think . . . that we can now return to some of the auto- 
cratic or paternalistic methods of dealing with employes 
which were practiced in the past. We have learned a lot 
in recent years about how to achieve and maintain good 
employer-employe relations. Much of it we learned the 
hard way, and we dare not step backward. We must 
continue to move forward, increasing the areas of under- 
standing in our industrial society, and particularly within 
our own plants. We know it is morally right and eco- 
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nomically sound to do so. We also know it is one of our 
great hopes of keeping those precious God-given free- 
doms which are our special heritage as Americans.” 

Harold C. McClelland, president of Old Colony Paint 
& Chemical Co. (also chairman of the NAM Committee 
on Employe Benefits), called attention to the present con- 
fusion of benefit programs. The Wage Stabilization Board 
is receiving for approval about 500 health and welfare 
plans a week, of varying provisions, administrative re- 
quirements, and prospects of successful operation. “In 
spite of all this confusion . . . our industrial community 
has, and must continue to have, a broad concept of social 
responsibility. Our economy has greatly changed in char- 
acter during recent years. . . . We are facing a clear 
challenge today . . . which will not be quickly or easily 
met. .. . If we can prove that voluntary methods, using 
private plans in private industry based on our under- 
standing of employes as individuals, can provide good 
results, we have nothing to fear. If we fail to meet this 
responsibility we may be sure that others will undertake 
to assume it for us.” 

Carroll E. French, director of Industrial Relations 
Counsellors, Inc., spoke of “the unquestioned necessity” 
for industry to maintain continuity of income for em- 
ployes ; but pointed out that steady work and steady pay 
can derive only from a soundly expanding economy. “To 
that end industry can direct its energies to enlisting the 
cooperation of employes in achieving a high level of pro- 
ductivity,” but “a spread of employment guarantees by 
contract,” he feared, “would help to defeat that very pur- 
pose, for knowledge that job tenure is assured, regardless 
of individual effort, stifles all incentive to excel in per- 
formance and thus secure one’s position in the scheme of 
things.” Great progress, however, has already been made 
in stabilizing employment and in buttressing the economic 
position of workers. 

Herman IV. Steinkraus, president of Bridgeport Brass 
Company and chairman of NAM Committee on Public 
Health and Safety, made a notable report of progress in 
this field that deserves more extensive notice than can be 
given it here. The factual data compiled by his commit- 
tee, however, are obtainable from the NAM. Mr. Stein- 
kraus noted that large companies “provide their pcople 
with comprehensive medical and safety programs and are 
continually broadening the scope of preventive care... ; 
medium-size companies . . . have greatly increased the 
number of programs and the scope of services rendered” ; 
while smaller companies (with less than 250 employes) 
“have pioneered and experimented with a number of new 
techniques, all directed at the group approach on the local 
level, to solve their unique problem. . . . Wherever these 
group plans are in operation, the service available to 
employes is relatively comparable to that offered by the 
larger companies.” He concludes: “So long as a finger 
can be pointed at industry because not enough is being 
done to safeguard its employes, so long will industry be 
vulnerable to attack and indeed invite the very threat of 
unsound legislation.” 

“Neither the Wagner nor the Taft-Hartley Act grants 
any peculiar rights . . . to organizations of labor,” Leo 
Wolman, professor of economics at Columbia, told the 
Congress. Yet “the rights” of the individual “have been 
and are being whittled away by the numerous powerful 
unions which were created and nurtured by governmental 
policies. . . . If we are to aim for peace and constructive 
relations between employes and business, we must first 
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decide the goal of our public policy. Is it to protect the 
rights and liberties of the individual, or is it to use the 
prestige and force of government to enhance the power 
of organized labor ?” 

Vice Admiral Ross V. McIntire, in accepting the award 
of the NAM for his “outstanding work as chairman of the 
President’s Committee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped,” praised the NAM for its promotion of 
this voluntary, cooperative program since 1946, “through 
speeches, radio and television programs, press releases 
and... publications.” 


Industry Looks at International Problems 


H.W. Prentis, Jr., chairman of the Armstrong Cork 
Co. (Lancaster, Pa.) and a former NAM president, made 
an outstanding address on “Foreign Assistance and 
the American Economy.” He credited our “vast aid 
program” with enabling Europe to recover from the chaos 
of war and turning the postwar tide of Communism. But 
now, he said, our allies are “clamoring for a more healthy 
economic relationship . . . for leadership, not gifts, for 
assistance in rebuilding and expanding world trade so that 
every nation can share in the business and build the self- 
respect that comes from earning its own way in the world.” 
For “trade, not aid, is the key to the future.” He pro- 
posed a tariff study to ascertain the rationality of many 
schedules that serve no essential protective purpose and 
impede or bar imports we need or should be able to take 
on a competitive basis. Our foreign aid since the war 
($38 billion) ‘just about equals our so-called ‘favorable 
balance of trade’ for these . . . years.” 

Another field “in which decisive action must be taken 
if we are effectively to put our foreign trade relations on 
a sound basis is overseas investment.” Despite such 
formidable obstacles as “the unprecedented capacity of 
our own economy to absorb new capital,” the risk of war, 
“the inconvertibility of currencies, fear of nationalization, 
local discrimination,” and the instability of many foreign 
governments, “foreign investment is becoming a ‘must,’ 
both for the United States and for foreign countries if we 
are to keep the free world on a functioning basis.” Our 
“private capital and know-how” should “join forces with 
local interests overseas to do the job on a partnership 
basis.” In underdeveloped areas the long-term effect of 
our Point Four investment, supplemented by investment of 
private capital and know-how, will react to our benefit as 
well as to that of our overseas friends. 

Mr. Prentis advocated “that a single agency be created, 
in which all our foreign economic policy is coordinated 
and reoriented. ... On our sound handling of these prob- 
lems now will rest the eventual security of our country and 
the long-term strength of American industry.” 

International problems were likewise discussed by John 
Suman, vice president of Standard Oil Company (N. J.). 
One trade problem he emphasized is that involved in re- 
gional associations. Even within limited regions it is 
difficult for nations to make the readjustments in their 
respective economies that are necessary to effective eco- 
nomic union—as illustrated in Western Europe. And if 
the broader purposes of such associations are not carried 
out, the free world becomes more or less permanently di- 
vided into major trading areas, so that obstacles to world 
trade are intensified. Dilateral trade likewise tends in that 
restrictive direction. 

Mr. Suman discussed also problems involved in the 
world-wide trend toward nationalism. “The United States 


believes in helping other nations improve their welfare. 
That’s what the Point IV program was set up to do,” and 
the same policy has long been operative in our relations 
with Latin America. Under the Point IV program we 
have provided technical assistance “in the basic fields of 
agriculture, health, and education”; but this program, 
as well as that of assisting wider economic development, 
depends for its success “on private investment from .. . 
capital-exporting countries. . . . Excessive nationalism, 
however, sets up restrictions and creates an atmosphere 
extremely discouraging to investment from abroad.” Our 
own government also is inconsistent in its policies regard- 
ing overseas investment. 

Nevertheless “we can do a great deal toward solving 
these international problems if we are willing to try.” 
Our attitude as foreign investors should show “the de- 
sire to think and act abroad as good citizens of the lands 
in which we are guests.” And right here “every American 
citizen can do something toward easing the burden our 
trade restrictions put upon other peoples.” For “what 
goes on anywhere in the world affects us,” and “what 
we do has its effect abroad. If we as businessmen act 
wisely we can be of great help in building a more peace- 
ful and prosperous world.” 


Atomic Energy in Industry 


A notable feature of the recent Congress of American 
Industry was the first public demonstration of the work- 
ing model of an atomic power plant, by Charles H. 
Weaver, manager of the Westinghouse Atomic Power Di- 
vision. In this intricate plant it was shown how the split- 
ting of the atom generates heat which in turn heats the 
liquid that produces steam to drive a turbine and electric 
generator. 

Speaking for Commissioner Zuckert of AEC, L. R. 
Hafstad, Director of Reactor Development, mentioned 
the work of five teams from industrial concerns, now 
studying (at the companies’ expense) the possibility of 
designing and operating reactors for the production of 
power at costs competitive with those of production by 
chemical fuels or falling water. Much progress has been 
made, though various technical problems are yet to be 
solved. There are also problems of policy and law and 
day-to-day administrative relationships between govern- 
ment and industry. 

“The per capita demand for industry is going up by 
leaps and bounds, and so is population all over the world. 
If you put those two numbers together, then you will 
find that the energy demand is rising exponentially, and 
you will find that as we extrapolate into the future it 
becomes apparent that before very long there is going to 
be a squeeze for energy—if . . . the increases continue.” 

The reserves of coal and oil are estimated as perhaps 
adequate for 100 years at the accelerated rate of con- 
sumption. Meanwhile we may bring atomic energy into 
the picture, supplementing coal and oil, and there may be 
enough economically recoverable uranium in the world 
to carry the human race along (if not meanwhile self- 
extinguished by its technology) for some centurics more. 
while we are learning how to entrap and use solar energy. 

So in a peaceful world the production of energy from 
natural resources may continue for a long period, as the 
Atomic Energy Commission sees it—even though the 
social controls essential to the constructive usc of such 
vastly increased energy have not yet been explored. 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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